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Most fires are caused 
by CAREFUL PEOPLE 
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—TAKE EXTRA CARE 
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was first produced in the reign of Queen 






J Victoria. It has preserved its original claims to 


i yo pre-eminence by maintaining the tradition of 










its blenders during five reigns. 
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Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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“never The QueensOun Royal West Kent Regiment Seer | 
ania, From 1740 to 1748 known as the SOth Regiment of Foot (the Fighting Half Hundred). Became f@ 

the West Kent Regiment in 1782. Because of an outbreak of Ophthalmia in 1797-99 was 
nicknamed the Blind Half Hundred. Named Duke of Clarence’s Regiment of Foot 1827 and 
the Queen's Own in 1830 
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Civil 
Defence 


A cold wet night and 
“on duty.” That's 
Today ees Jaguar cars are render- the time when you need 
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tion of this smart but 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1943. 


A FRONT-LINE FIRST-AID POST IN THE WADI ZIGZAU, SCENE OF A GALLANT SHOCK ASSAULT BY BRITISH TROOPS 
IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE MARETH ENGAGEMENT. NEAR BY IS A LIGHT A.-A. GUN TO FIGHT OFF RAIDERS. 


Our picture was taken at the side of the now famous Wadi Zigzau, across whose The wadi was being shelled all the time, and there men had to lie for many hours 
treacherous black mud Montgomery's shock troops launched the first wave of attack They were extraordinarily brave and cheerful.” The padre spoke of putting the 
on the Mareth Line defences. The sappers had thrown a causeway of brushwood | wounded into the trenches for protection from shell-splinters and low-flying ‘planes, 
and stones across the wadi, and it was over this that the infantry swept, under and described how one doctor, oblivious to shell-fire, worked incessantly, dressing the 
murderous fire from enfilading machine-gun posts, and scaled the cliff-like slope on men's wounds and administering morphia. Another doctor, “a Goliath of a man," 
the far side to get to grips with the enemy beyond. Wounded men were brought was seen carrying wounded men on his shoulders across the wadi. It was a magnifi 
down again into the wadi to first-aid posts similar to the one seen above cent sight, said the padre, to watch the two doctors and the stretcher-bearers going 
post, the Rev. Arthur Garbutt, a padre who accompanied the to and fro, rescuing wounded men, across the shell-swept open ground Their 


Describing such a 
“We all dug trenches—doctor, stretcher-bearers, and myself bravery under that incessant fire was something beyond words 


shock troops, said 
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N the last war it might be said that the population 
was divided into two classes: those fighting and 
those fought for. The longer the war went on, the 
clearer the distinction became; indeed, it became. 
so marked that it is doubtful whether twenty years 
of peace succeeded in wholly obliterating it. And as 
those fought for greatly outnumbered those fighting— 
especially as the latter’s ranks were increasingly 
thinned by casualties—it was naturally the view- 
point of the former that prevailed in peace rather 
than the latter. The Service man was, of course, 
promised a brave new world. But in practice 
he was expected to fit, as best 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


certainly the young men and women in the Forces— 
are as convinced, I believe, as the planners that our 
society needs much alteration. Where they part 
company with their self-appointed saviours is in their 
belief that these well-meaning folk will be able to 
carry out their widely proclaimed remedies. There 
are plenty of innocent souls who, in their suspicion 
of “they,” are apt to regard even the Beveridge 
Plan as a “ramp.”’ The situation, which is only an 
extension of that which existed long before the war, 
is a little reminiscent of the state of affairs in the 
quarter of a century before the French Revolution. 


curious gift of shutting their ideas into watertight 
compartments; of harnessing them, as it were, to 
distinct and often apparently contradictory practical 
purposes. The British people are 100 per cent. 
behind a united war effort ; I doubt if they have ever 
been more united in their history. And what is even 
more curious, they are 100 per cent. behind the war 
leadership of those whose traditional authority and 
capacity they are so apparently anxious to challenge 
in peace. On the whole, the most popular war leaders 
—and this applies as much to the: leadership of the 
platoon as of the nation—tend to be traditionalists. 
For, unconsciously, the Englishman, in 
his capacity as a fighting man, 





he could, into a not particularly r 
brave old one. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
**THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 8, 1843. 


recognises in the traditionalist, whether 
it be Mr. Churchill, Colonel Blimp, the 
bully-bully Sergeant of the Line, or 





This time the distinction would ap- 
pear to be a different one. There is, 
of course, a very considerable gulf still 
set between the civilian and the fight- 
ing man. But it is nothing like so 
wide as in the last war, whatever it 
may become when the “ second front ”’ 
opens out. There are plenty of civi- 
lians in Britain to-day who have as 
yet experienced more of death, danger 
and horror in the great blitzes than the 
majority of soldiers serving in these 
islands. And many of the former 
were themselves in the trenches in the 
last war. Nor are conditions in civi- 
lian life, at least for the vast majority, 
so immeasurably less harsh than those 
experienced by the Army at home. 
The nightmarish contrast between the 
mud, stench and lice of Flanders and 
the everyday life of Blighty isy absent. 


the solid Trades Union Secretary, 
exactly the kind of leader who is 
most likely to lead him to victory. 
This is what those who hate tradition 
have never been able to understand, 
but it is true. 


The moment the war is over this 
will begin to cease to apply. There 
will then be a real danger of the same 
disintegration and disillusionment set- 
ting in as we experienced with such 
tragic results after the last war. Unless, 
that is, those who, many of them 
wisely and imaginatively, are planning 
a happier and securer future for our 
people, can take a lesson from those 
who, with simple and solid virtues, 
are leading the nation to victory. 
Unless the planners can _ discipline 





Civilian life is drabber and more com- 
fortless, and, out of the fighting zones, 
Service life is considerably less bleak 
than it was in, say, 1917. And— 
perhaps the greatest difference of all 
the women of Britain are far more 
directly involved in this war than they 
were in the last. The lot of the 
average housewife—paradoxically de- 
scribed as ‘‘ unoccupied’’ by our 
tabulating bureaucracy—is certainly 
not a bed of roses. And Mr. Bevin, 
in his Herculean task, is inevitably 
having to make it steadily less so. 


This time I think the dividing line 
is of another type, and one that be- 
longs even more to the coming peace 
than to the war itself. It is the division 
between planners and planned. The 
latter, of course, constitute the great 
majority of our people, including 
virtually the entire Services: the 
former the small but very active 
and vocal minority. These range 
from groups as far divided in their 
aims as the ultra-individualists who 
—so far as I can understand their 
plans (more spiritual, it would seem, 
than practical)—wish to abolish al- 
most all Governmental Departments, 
taxes, tariffs, and every other impedi- 
ment to the compleat Cobdenite Uto- 
pia, to the true-blue and high-and-dry 
academic socialists, who, blissfully regardless of the 
rising public resentment against a too omnipresent 
bureaucracy, are still bravely advancing behind 
glinting horn-rimmed glasses towards the arid and 
regulated uplands of the Fabian paradise. But 
whatever their divided aims, the planners are at one 
in believing that they possess the key to the future 
happiness and well-being of their fellow-citizens. 
And by a strange dispensation of Providence the 
planned—so far as they consider the matter at all— 
seem equally at one in their profound distrust of the 
planners’ capacities and even at times of their bona fides. 
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In any country but this, it would be difficult to 
regard this as a very wholesome sign. For it certainly 
does not arise, as some complacent worthies of con- 
servative tendency suppose, from any general content- 


ment with pre-war conditions. The people as a whole 





‘ FRONT VIEW OF ONE OF 
THE IDOLS OF COPAN.” 
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‘* GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS OF UXMAL, YUCATAN.” 


In an article entitled “ Extinct 
Cities of Central America,” 
i y one of our contri- 
Pathe principal of these [citca] 
“ Pp pal of ti ti 

are Qui Copan, gaica) 


y. 

built on the same princely scale 
as those peculiar to the ‘ Land 
of Egypt,’ but are of an order 
and style of decoration ex- 
clusively their own. . . . They 
have large quadrangular court- 
yards, opening into each other 
by arched passages... .; ex- 
tensive terraces, approached by 
flights of steps... . But that 
which principally characterises 
these buildings is the numerous 
pyramidal structures, some- 
times flanking the walls and 
angles of the buildings, but in 
the majority of cases occupying 
independent positions. . . . 
Another remarkable feature in 
these ruins is the presence 
of numerous carved pillars, of 
the ave: height of 25 ft. . . . 

pillars are square and 
have bas-reliefs on each of their 
four sides: on the front, a 
figure dressed in what we may 
Suppose to be the costume of 
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themselves to work in unity, to treat 
each other with practical tolerance 
and good will in order to get anything 
done at all, and can speak in some- 
thing like one audible voice instead 
of in the screeching and competitive 
pandemonium of Babel, they can hope 
to achieve nothing except a repeti- 
tion of the last and fatal battlefield 
of the Kilkenny Cats. What.is wanted 
above everything else after victory 
itself is a new technique for gather- 
ing the fruits of intelligence and 
imagination and presenting them to 
the people in a way that they can 
clearly grasp and understand. 


We want, I should suggest, some- 
thing almost like the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, comprising 
the sum total of all the sanest wisdom 
of our age and of the ages that have 
gone before, presented in the language 
used and understood by ordinary men 
and women in the twentieth century. 
That would be a war memorial 
worth creating if the savants, scien- 
tists and men of letters, the planners 
and reformers of our age could bring 
themselves to act, plan and publicise 

















The educated classes were then challenging the basis of 
society, and the bulk of the population, in its dumb 
rejection of that society; subconsciously distrusted 
those who advocated reform as much as those who 
opposed it. It was not an accident that most of the 
revolutionary liberals died on the scaffold or that a 
military dictator, Napoleon, was the immediate heir 
of the Revolution. 


I am not suggesting that twentieth-century Britain 
is going to copy eighteenth-century France. Indeed, 
I believe the exact reverse. Reform is coming, but 
it is going to arise out of national strength, not weak- 
ness. So long as the war lasts the cohesion of our 
society is likely to grow not feebler, but stronger : 
the exact contrary, in fact, to that which is so tragically 
occurring on a tortured Continent. For the British 
people, particularly, I think, the English, have a 


conclusion that these pillars “BACK VIEW OF AN IDOL together for the common _ good. 
- wk Ge, See * OF COPAN.” Being England, and an _ inherently 
Rect ; : J liberty-loving land, such an enterprise 


would necessarily have in the nature 
of things to be largely voluntary and spontaneous ; 
it would fail in its purpose were it anything else. But 
it might be supported by liberal national funds— 
pace the Treasury mind—and crowned by a Royal 
Charter. It would do more than all the pamphlets 
and blue-prints in the world to give the common man—- 
the inheritor of our future—the benefit of what our 
finest minds and boldest imaginations can achieve, 
and to establish his trust in their ability to plan a future 
in keeping with his own dearest hopes and beliefs. 
And it would serve as a model—sadly lacking—of a 
new technique of public speech to replace the flaccid 
jargon of the bureaucrats and the Brave-New- 
Worlders and restore the direct and thrilling contact 
between the nation and the nation’s leaders—political, 
spiritual and intellectual—which_ existed to our great 
gain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and to 
which all but Mr. Churchill appear to have lost the kev 
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THE WADI ZIGZAU: 
A PATH FOR OUR ARMOURED VEHICLES. 


SAPPERS BLAST 
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THE SAPPERS BEGIN TO DIG 
PURPOSE OF LEVELLING OFF THE ROUTE FOR 





LED BY SERGEANTS WITH 
MARKING -TAPE, SAPPERS 
RUSH FORWARD INTO 
POSITION TO PREPARE 
THE WAY FOR EIGHTH 
ARMY TANKS TO CROSS 
THE WADI ZIGZAU. 


NE of the most serious 

obstacles facing Mont- 
gomery’s men in the initial 
assault on the Mareth 
defence zone was as de- 
scribed in our frontispiece— 
the cliff-like Wadi Zigzau, 
a colossal matural anti-tank 
ditch. In some places 300 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
deep, it has vertical, rocky 
sides, and its bottom is a 
mass of deep black mud 
and, in some places, water. 
These pictures show how 
the sappers blew up the 
rocky sides at one point 
in order to level off the path 
over which our tanks and 
armoured forces had _ to 
pass in order to get at the 
enemy on the western side, 
where they were entrenched 
in a series of pill-boxes and 
strong- points. How the 
Eighth Army stormed those 


defences is an epic tale 
already told. The path 
cleared for them is just 
another example of the 


variety of tasks efficiently 
and heroically tackled by 
the Royal Engineers. 
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USING BRUSHWOOD, SANDBAGS AND TREES, THE SAPPERS 
THROW A CAUSEWAY ACROSS THE BLACK MUD OF THE WADI 
ZIGZALt To ENABLE OUR ARMOUR TO CROSS AND ENGAGE 
> THE ENEMY. 
Se 





' SAPPERS PLACE THE EXPLOSIVE CHARGES 
AWKWARD 


; OFF AN 





SECTION 


OF THE ROUTE OF 














HOLES IN WHICH TO PLACE 


OUR 





EXPLOSIVES FOR THE 
ARMOUR. 
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IN THE HOLES THEY WAVE 
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ONE MONTH’S CHANGES IN THE ALLIED LINE, MARCH 5 TO APRIL 5. 
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THE ALLIED LINE ON MARCH 5: THE FIRST ARMY WAS ATTACKED AT SEJENANE ; 
IN THE CENTRE THE U.S. WERE ADVANCING ON SIDI BOU ZID; AND THE EIGHTH 


THE SAME ON MARCH 6: ROMMEL ADJUSTING HIS FORCES TO MEET MONTGOMERY, 
THE U.S. ADVANCED BEYOND SIDI BOU ZID AND WERE PRESSING NORTH OF IT, ON 


JILMA AND HAJEB EL AIOUN. 


























ARMY THREATENED THE MARETH LINE. 
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THE SITUATION ON MARCH 23: THE EIGHTH ARMY WERE ATTACKING ON A SIX-MILE FRONT, THE ALLIED LINE ON APRIL §: IN THE NORTH, CAPE SERRAT WAS OCCUPIED 
. : s ’ 

THE FLANKING MOVEMENT WAS REPORTED AT EL HAMMA, AND THE U.S. ARMY PUSHED MATEUR THREATENED, AND ROMMEL, WITH THE TUNISIAN HNEIGHTS WEST 
E SIA) ; % > 


BEYOND SERED, 


These four progress maps indicate the Allies’ front line on selected dates between | 
March 5 and April 5, although Tunisia was entered by the British First Army 
in November, on the 26th Medjez-el-Bab being cleared of the enemy, on 27th 
Tebourba entered and on the 29th we occupied Djedaida, only to be forced to 
retire after five days’ severe fighting. From that time, as Montgomery was pursuing 
Rommel to the Mareth Line, the situation in Tunisia consisted of a series of 
probings with counter-attacks, each Army angling for position during the winter 


rains, which considerably aided the enemy On March 2 the Allies recovered 


WAS SHELLED AT WADI AKARIT, HIS COASTAL SECTOR, 


the Kasserine Pass and on Sth had advanced east beyond Sidi Bou Zid. In 
the north Sejenane was attacked. In the centre the U.S. Fifth Army, driven 
out of Gafsa on February 17, reoccupied it on March 19, the Eighth “Army 
actively occupying Rommel on the Mareth Line. On March 23, with the Battle 
of Mareth proceeding and the flanking movement at El Hamma, the U.S. 
advanced beyond Sened towards the coast. The last map illustrates the Allied 
advance from Mateur, Pichon, Maknassi and Akarit, upon the Axis Army as it 
st 1 on April 5 ypyright Maps.“ The Times 
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PRELUDE 


TO MARETH: GUNS STAB 


THE NIGHT 


PRECEDING THE ATTACK. 


VIVID FLASHES FROM BATTERIES OF THE EIGHTH ARMY’S GUNS, LINED UP BEFORE THE MARETH DEFENCES, SIGNAL THE END OF THE WAITING PERIOD AND THEREUPON USHER 
IN THE MAIN ASSAULT ON ROMMEL’S POSITIONS, LAUNCHED ON A SIX-MILE FRONT ON THE NIGHT OF SATURDAY, MARCH 20. 


HEAVY GUNS IN THE BRITISH LINES, CAMOUFLAGED WITH BRUSHWOOD AND NETTING, OPEN FIRE IN DARKNESS ON ENEMY STRONG-POINTS IN THE MARETH SYSTEM OF DEFENCES. 
OBSERVERS LIKENED THE EIGHTH ARMY'S ARTILLERY BARRAGE TO THAT WHICH PRECEDED THE ATTACK AT EL ALAMEIN 


First news of the full-scale assault by the Eighth Army on the Mareth defence zone 
was given by Mr. Churchill at the conclusion of his world broadcast on the night 
of Sunday, March 21. “1 have just received a message from General Montgomery 
that the Eighth Army is on the move,” said the Prime Minister. Heavy attacks by 
bombers had “softened” the Mareth positions in preparation for the attack, and 
massed artillery, as it had done so brilliantly at El Alamein, continued the profess 


of demoralising the enemy. Guns have played a big part in the Eighth Army's 
tactical successes. Speaking of the attack on the Wadi Zigzau, a British major said 
“Then to the second down came our own barrage, dropping heavy concentrations of 
shells on enemy positions right in front of us. Then it was zero hour for our attack 
Like clockwork those guns began laying a creeping barrage in front of us. It was a 
perfect, magnificent piece of work. Not one shell fell on our own men.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MARETH LINE 
OF THE EIGHTH ARMY’S FORWARD 
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ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY WITH FIXED BAYONETS, MONT- 
GOMERY’S MEN START A MOPPING-UP OPERATION IN ONE 





OF THE TRENCH SYSTEMS, PART OF THE DEFENCES. 




















} SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY KEEP A KEEN WATCH ON ROMMEL’S RETREATING FORCES FROM AN OBSERVATION 
TRENCH IN A CAPTURED ENEMY FORT IN THE MARETH LINE. NOTE THE PILL-BOX IN THE BACKGROUND. a 
iiiisiaielesihshiseiiiiniaiaiinimmaatinaieatie SS eS 
SD pene apm nereewe ee 
A WOUNDED TOMMY, PRIVATE S. MAY, OF ST. | , 
PANCRAS, SMOKES WITH A WOUNDED GERMAN r TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS IN A TRENCH IN THE MARETH 
WHOM HE CAPTURED IN THE MARETH BATTLE. i PRISONERS BEING BROUGHT IN. SIX. THOUSAND AXIS 
~, Ff; 
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RUNNING 


Our pictures, taken during the Eighth Army's victorious assault on the Mareth 
Line, show British troops in possession of enemy strong-points, while our guns 
continue to pound the enemy as he falls slowly backwards, leaving behind 


him much material and many prisoners. The attack was launched on the 
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STREAM 


night of March 20. A temporary reverse was announced on March 24, when 
German counter-attacks regained the greater part of the bridgehead which had 
been stormed by our shock troops, but on the night of March 29 it was 
officially announced that the enemy had been forced to withdraw from the 
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FORTS TAKEN AND TRENCHES CLEARED, WHILE 
AXIS PRISONERS BEGIN TO ARRIVE. 
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SERGEANT LEN RAYON (LEFT), OF BECKENHAM, KENT, AND 

SERGEANT TOM GILL, OF HULL, SMILE VICTORIOUSLY FROM 

A PILL-BOX SHORTLY BEFORE OCCUPIED BY THE ENEMY. 
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SOME OF THE 6000 PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE EIGHTH ARMY IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE ASSAULT 
ON THE MARETH LINE. THIS PARTICULAR BATCH IS BEING GUARDED BY A SOLDIER OF THE GREEN HOWARDS. 





i IT WOULD TAKE MORE THAN PATCHED-UP 
MARETH FIGHTING AREA WATCH ANOTHER BATCH OF ENEMY i WOUNDS TO STOP THE MEN OF THE 
ND AXIS PRISONERS WERE TAKEN IN THE FIRST EIGHT DAYS. i VICTORIOUS FIGHTH ARMY SMILING. 
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BRIDGE OVER AN ANTI 
ON THE MARETH FORTS. 


™ a ~ , - 
ANOTHER BRITISH GUN IN ACTION DURING THE MAIN ASSAULT ON THE MARETH POSITIONS. FROM | FIGHTH ARMY MEN CROSSING A ROUGH 
ITS CAMOUFLAGED BARRICADE IT IS SHELLING FORWARD AREAS OCCUPIED BY THE ENEMY. i TANK DITCH DURING THEIR ADVANCE 
r Lecnneae ” 


Mareth area and that the Eighth Army had occupied the whole of the the first eight days of the battle alone, 6000 Axis prisoners were brought in 
strongly organised defences. The outflanking attack on Remmel's positions Abandoning almost everything, the enemy streamed back through the narrow 
south of El Hamma caused him heavy losses in tanks, guns, motor transport neck of land still open to him between the coastline at Gabés and the British 
and men, and made his position in the Mareth defence zone untenable In forces attacking at El Hamma. The Battle of the Mareth Line was over 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY SOURCES. 








h as on - a ae FIREMEN TACKLE THE FLAMES SOON AFTER THE BOMBS FELL ON A COASTAL TOWN. 
A FEW BRICKS ARE ALL THAT REMAIN OF A SURFACE SHELTER THAT STOOD BENEATH Se caer hea pony Pages 07 pcs eta o- poner an er 
me e : Once more a pping cen was arget for tip-and-run raiders over a coas town. ig’ 
THESE TREES AND IN WHICH TWELVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED DURING A RECENT ENEMY Poy oy ie. swooped , &.. with cannons blazing, and dropped bombs. One bomb hit the roadway and 

TIP-AND-RUN ATTACK. ricochetted on to a surface shelter, killing twelve’ people. A church and shops near by were severely 
. blasted, but a fire started was quickly got under control by the fire brigade. Many people had 
miraculous escapes. The Germans are continually coming in over the coastal areas. 


Fro THE GRATEFUL MEMORY or* 
2"? LIEUT 4 D JOHNSON 
‘ ARMY AIR CORPS 
WHO GALLANTLY SACHIN ICED 
> LE TO SAVE Tee 
HE SIDENTS OF EDWARD BROAD 
WALTHAMS TOW 
~ vinMeern 27? 





IN MEMORY OF A _ SACRIFICE THAT SAVED THE LIVES OF MANY: 


. ’ 

A PLAQUE MOUNTED ON A PROPELLER BLADE UNVEILED. A GENERAL VIEW = pitta pri ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, WITH A FULL VIEW OF THE TOWER 

The plaque, unveiled by Brigadier-General Hunter, Chief of the U.S. Army Corps ; ' a oS ae ae ee 

Eighth Fighter Command, commemorates the sacrifice made by 2nd Lieut. H. D. Liverpool shares with Truro the distinction of having one of the only two post-Reformation cathedrals. All the 

Johnson, who died when his ‘plane crashed rather than bale out and endanger other Cathedrals, now Anglican, were originally Catholic, but were confiscated at the time of the Reformation. 

the lives of the residents of Edward Road, Walthamstow. A similar plaque is The architect of Liverpool’s Anglican Cathedral is Sir Giles Scott. For many years this Anglican Cathedral was a 
being sent to the young airman’s father in Philadelphia. familiar landmark as a rather large, solid, and lengthy structure, but some time ago it began to gain height as the 


tower was erected, and now it is almost complete, terminating in what the architect calls a “ corona.” 








KEYS INTO BOMBS: SOME OF THE 2-ODD TONS OF KEYS COLLECTED BY THE GAS HER MAJESTY VISITS THE CATHOLIC SERVICE WOMEN’S CLUB: THE QUEEN TALKING 
LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY IN A LIGHTNING SALVAGE DRIVE a TO SOME OF THE MEMBERS DURING THEIR MIDDAY MEAL. 
Over two tons of old keys have been collected by the Gas Light and Coke Company in a Her Majesty the Queen, attended by the Lady Hyde, visited the Catholic Service Women’s Club 


lightning Salvage Drive. Melted down, the keys will provide enough iron to make 215 Bren at 11, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, on March 30. As always, her Majesty took a keen interest 

= or twenty 5S00-lb. bombs, and enough brass for forty-five tank telescopes, as well as in the running of the Club and talked to many of the girls as they were at lunch in the canteen. 

0O Infantry compasses and 320 25-pounder shell fuses. The keys will be sold as salvage and Both the King and give a great deal of their precious time to visiting various organisations, 
the proceeds will go to the’ Red Cross and St. John Prisoners of War Department. and, wherever they go, their graciousness is rewarded by the pleasure they give. 
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THE R.A.F. GUARDS BUCKINGHAM PALACE: A SILVER JUBILEE HONOUR. 
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> THE KING AND QUEEN WATCH THE R.A.F. TAKE OVER GUARD DUTY AT BUCKINGHAM 4s 


* PALACE FOR THE FIRST TIME. THE ROYAL PARTY INCLUDED AIR CHIEF- * 
\. MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL (CENTRE) AND SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, AIR a a ee oe eae CUA: = 
z wmeneran (nocerr). IN THE FORECOURT OF THE PALACE. j 








HE Royal Air Force, 
for the first time in 
its history, has mounted 
guard at Buckingham 
Palace. On April 1, the 
twenty-fifth birthday of the 
R.A.F., men of the R.A.F. 
Regiment, wearing their 
blue uniforms and blue steel 
helmets, relieved the Cold- 
stream Guards at the 
Palace. The King, wearing 
the uniform of Chief of the 
Royal Air Foroe, with the 
Queen, Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair (Air Minister), Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Lord 
Trenchard (who played a 
great part in the building 
of the R.A.F. on the 
Western Front in 1918), 
Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles i ee —— 
Portal (Chief of the Air i 
Staff), and other high 
officers of the R.A.F., stood 
in the forecourt of Bucking- 
ham Palace to watch the 
ceremony. Later, Sir Charles 
Portal laid a wreath on the 
Cenotaph, where the R.A.F. 
ensign was flying for the 
first time. The R.A.F. 
Regiment were on guard at 
the Palace for two days, 
and were followed for a 
further two days by a 
guard drawn from the : sage” MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT MARCHING INTO THE FORECOURT OF A 
R.A.F. Army Co-operation eer J BUCKINGHAM PALACE. THEY TOOK OVER GUARD DUTY ON APRIL I ; 
Command. THE TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY OF THE R.A.F. / 
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REGIMENT TAKES OVER “Y 


FIVE YEARS AGO, ARRIVING AT THE PALACE. j CENOTAPH, ON WHICH THE R8.A.F. ENSIGN FLEW. FROM A COLDSTREAM GUARD AT A PALACE SENTRY-HOX 
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Pi 
LORD TRENCHARD, A PIONEER OF THE R.A.F. TWENTY- SiR CHARLES PORTAL LAID A WREATH ON THE A MEMBER OF THE 8&.A.F. 
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DISCOVERED last week how difficult it 

is to comment in a weekly article on 
events in Tunisia. Now, as I write, there 
is a pause, which may be broken before this 
article sees the light, and further discussion 
of past events appears unnecessary. All that 
need be said at this moment is that the 
Eighth Army succeeded brilliantly in one of 
its two objects, the manceuvring of the enemy 
out of the Mareth Line, but not in the other, 
the destruction of the enemy’s forces in Southern Tunisia. 
For that purpose the trap closed just too slowly. Never- 
theless, the enemy received a severe hammering and is 
believed to have left upon the field considerably more 
men than the 8000 captured by us. It was a fine victory 
in itself. But it becomes very much more important 
when allied with the capture of the Mareth Line, the vast 
strength of which has been revealed by those who have 
since inspected it. That has opened the way, and 
apparently at no very great cost to ourselves, into the 
southern coast plain; for I shall be very much mistaken 
if the enemy’s later position on the Wadi Akarit proves 
to be nearly as formidable. 

Meanwhile in Russia the great series of campaigns 


which have been virtually continuous since last June, 
have degenerated into local fighting. Some of this 
has none the less been fierce. 


At one point, on March 27 or 28, 
the Germans flung a whole armoured 
division against a Russian bridge- 
head over the Donetz and were 
sharply repulsed. In the Kuban the 
Russians have gained a little ground 
in secondary attacks. In the Smolensk 
area they have edged slightly further 
forward. Generally speaking, however, 
the operations are now on a minor 
scale. Practically the whole front 
from Leningrad seuthward is in the 
grip of the spring thaw, and though 
there exist a few climatic * islands ”’ 
of greater cold, this does not mean 
that the soil in them is still hard 
bound, and in some of them heavy 
snow showers have proved as great 
a hindrance to movement as the mud 
in other districts. The consequence is 
that though where one side has 
strong forces massed in proximity to 
some suitable objective of no great 
depth it can mount a_ powerful 
enough assault, large-scale operations 
of the earlier type are not practicable 
and distant exploitation is out of the 
question. I have always contended 
that this would be the case, though 
some of my colleagues in military 
criticism seem to have thought the 
contrary. I have seen too much of 
Napoleon's “ fourth element” in 
warfare, mud, both on the ground 
and in the records of history, to 
believe that in practice it can be 
surmounted. Any military handicap 
can be overcome if sufficient skill 
and effort be applied, but in the 
case of mud the effort soon becomes 
too great for more than local 
application. 

The Russians themselves recognise 
that a definitive phase has now come 
to an end, and they fix the date of 
the termination of the winter cam- 
paign as March 31. The Soviet Infor 
mation Bureau has issued a review 
of the campaign from November tro, 
1942, to that date. Within that 
period, it is stated, the Red Army 
inflicted upon the Germans the 
tremendous military defeat of Stalin 
grad, It defeated the enemy in the 
Northern Caucasus and the Kuban; 
it gained outstanding victories on the 
Middle Don ; it captured the German 
fortresses of Rzhev, Gzkatsk, Vyasma 
and Demyansk ; it broke the blockade 
of Leningrad. In some parts the 
westward advance has been about 





Upwards of 200,000 square 
miles of territory, some of it of 
vast economic and strategic im- 
portance, has been cleared of the 
enemy. The great Volga waterway, 
cut by the Germans in the autumn, 
has been reopened, as well as many valuable railways. The 
Red Army has captured 1490 aircraft, 4670 tanks, 15,860 
guns, and destroyed vast numbers more. It has taken 
443,525 prisoners, The summary deals only with the 
credit side, which greatly exceeds the debit, though it 
must be recognised that the Russians also suffered heavy 
losses and that devastation will seriously handicap the 
industrial and even the agricultural productivity of the 
recovered territory. We must also take into account the 
check in the Donetz area at the end of February, when it 
seemed possible that our Allies were about to set a crown 
upon their victories by the envelopment of the German 
forces in the great basin 

This has none the less been a marvellous achievement, 
the building of the structure of a great victory out of the 
ashes of defeat. It has dealt Germany the heaviest blow 
she has received in the course of this war, It must have 
weakened German offensive for the future. Yet 
in the present situation it is extremely difficult to foresee 
what this future will be, For a long time I held the opinion 
should never again witness a German offensive 
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RUSSIA'S WINTER CONQUESTS : 
SIZE ALL GERMANY. 


With the termination of Russia's winter campaign our Soviet allies have published their first map of the war—not yet 
to hand in this country—showing a continuous front about 1500 miles long from Leningrad to Taganrog. The region a cone 
liberated by Russian arms shows a territory slightly larger than all Germany after the reoccupation of the Saar, and in the power and 
our map we insert one of Germany to afford the comparison. 
part of the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, and the gap punched in the Leningrad blockade is 12 miles. From 
Veliki Luki they advanced west to Novo Sokolniki; and now at the walls of Velizh are under 15 miles from White Russia. 
Further central, Sevsk and. Sumy, north-west of Kharkov, were retaken by the enemy and 
bridgehead across the Donetz is south-east of Balaklaya, towards Izyum. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


PROSPECTS IN RUSSIA. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


in Russia on the scale of those of 1941 and 1942. To-day 
I find a conflict of views on the subject in this country. 
Those who have made a more or less strictly military 
appreciation are in accord with the opinion stated above. 
They do not think it would be worth Germany’s while 
to embark upon another major offensive, though they 
consider that operations primarily intended to weaken 
the Red Army, without reference to territorial objectives, 
are to be expected. On the other hand, those who take 
rather the political view, do anticipate another German 
offensive on the largest scale, directed either against Moscow 
or once more against the Caucasus. It may be added that 
some support for the latter opinion is to be found in the 
bustle and activity reported during the last week or so 
from the Ukraine. Here the enemy is in possession of a 
good railway network, which he appears to be exploiting 
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Russian superiority in those of winter, are 
to some extent to be regarded as constant 
factors, and that the Russians are unlikely 
to gain superiority in the conditions of summer 
until the Germans have suffered a further 
process of attrition or have been more 
heavily engaged on other fronts. The enemy 
has been avowedly looking forward to the 
fine weather, and it is to be expected 
that it will, in general, prove to be to 
his advantage. 

Another factor to be taken into account is the state 
of affairs in North Africa. There can be no doubt that 
in that theatre of the war we have fallen behind our initial 
programme. While this campaign is in progress it .con- 
tinues to absorb important resources, especially in ship- 
ping, which might otherwise be devoted to other objects. 
Of this the Germans are as well aware as we are ourselves. 
They may have come to the conclusion that a successful 
Anglo-American offensive on the European continent in 
1943 is now a less pressing danger to them than it appeared 
three months ago. That view, allied with the perhaps 
unexpected extent of their success in their counter- 
offensive on the Donetz, might persuade them that they 
had more time to spare in dealing with Russia and make 
them more adventurous in their policy. At the same time, 

nothing can alter the fact that 
the threat to Germany from the 
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RUSSIAN FRONT MARCH I943 =a 


TERRITORY RECAPTURED BY ity 
THE RED ARMY IN 12 WEEKS 
‘GIVING DATES OF RE-OCCUPATION 


United Kingdom and the United 
States is very much more acute now 
than it was last year, or that the 
strain of holding down the conquered 
populations in Europe has increased. 
Germany has never been able to 
devote to the Russian front much 
more than half her air strength, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether 
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she will be able to employ land 
200 forces as great as those of 1942. 
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Satellite aid is also likely to be 
diminished, and as I have previously 
pointed out, though the satellite 
troops are in general inferior to the 
German, they have nevertheless 
afforded invaluable aid. Without 
them, in fact, Germany could 
not have carried out last year’s 
offensive. 

1 own myself to be somewhat 
puzzled by the conflict of views 
between those who ought to be 
better informed than I am about 
the future prospects in_ Russia. 
Reason and logic still suggest that 
the full-scale do-or-die German 
offensive in Russia is unlikely to 
be repeated; such evidence as 
exists rather suggests the contrary. 
There is also to be considered the 
dark mystery of Hitler, to what 
extent the control of operations has 
been taken out of his hands and 
put into those of the General Staffs 





of the Wehrmacht and the Army, 
which reminds me of the remark 
of a friend on the recent Donetz 


and Kharkov counter-offensive, that 
it looked less like Hitler than “ one 
of the best horses out of the von 
Bock stable.” It is to be recalled 
that in a_e description of the 

Heroes’ Day” celebrations, the 
commentator spoke casually of the 
arrival of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, a post which Hitler 
took over when he dismissed von 
Drauchitsch. It was generally assumed 
at the time that the reference was 
to Keitel, who was present, but 
it might equally well have been 
Bock, as outstanding amid a genera- 
tion of able German commanders 
as Jodel and the dismissed Halder 
amid a generation of equally able 








(INSET) A MAP OF GERMANY ON THE 


to the utmost. It is also not easy to account for his 
retention of his Kuban bridgehead except on the supposi- 
tion that he means to make offensive use of it in the 
future. 

We are likely to know soon. There may be heavy 
rains, which will have the effect of postponing big opera- 
tions, but on the whole it is reasonable to suppose that 
the early spring in Russia will lead to the early return of 
the conditions suitable for campaigning. It is therefore pos- 
sible that active operations will again be in full swing by 
the beginning of May. It should not be definitely assumed 
that—even granted the enemy's intention to take the 
offensive—the initiative will be in German hands. It is 
quite possible that the Russians will strike first, and if 
they do that their blow will be considerably more effective 
than the Kharkov offensive of last spring. Despite their 
heavy losses, they are probably stronger than they then 
were, and have into the bargain greatly improved their 
tactics. It is nevertheless a reasonable assumption that 
the outstanding characteristics of the Russo-German War, 
the German. superiority in summer campaigns and the 


WHICH 
COMPARISON. 


AN APPROXIMATE MAP SHOWING THE SOVIET GAINS, 
SAME SCALE FOR 


Features of the Russian map show that the Soviet hold 


the only German-held 


staff officers. The question is im- 
portant because it is to be expected 
that, the greater the control of 
the two General Staffs, the greater 
personality of the 
new Commander-in-Chief—presuming 
that there actually is one—the more 
strictly will military considerations 
be taken into account and the less 
room will be left for sentiment. 

When we consider that Germany is at this moment 
keeping in the West a bomber force big enough to carry 
out very big raids on London, and has hitherto been 
afraid to use it because it is required to pound the first 
Anglo-American brideghead established on the Continent, 
we cannot fail to realise that her deficiencies are very 
serious. They may diminish in this respect, but the 
present cembing of industry does not make this probable 
I am therefore led to believe that Germany would be ill 
advised to launch another full-scale offensive against 
Russia, and that nothing could better suit the whole 
Allied cause—including, of course, that of Russia herself 
than that this should be done. As to whether it will or 
not, my instinct is still against the probability, but I 
prefer to put off direct prophecy a little longer. There 
may be only a few weeks before active operations again 
become practicable in Russia, but in the meanwhile there 
are likely to be signs pointing to future developments 
Whatever may result, the Russian front has lost none 
of its importance, and Russia is still the main theatre of 
the war. 


EXCEED IN 
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WITH OUR BRAVE ALLIES ON THE [jee 
1500-MILE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
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és THIS IS SPRING IN NORTHERN RUSSIA: A GERMAN DRIVER ENINGR: 
WAS THEIR HOME: RUSSIAN PEASANTS, IN THE WAKE OF THE GERMAN FINDS qnaneront DIFFICULT THROUGH om aa seen aan as 
RETREAT, SEARCH THE RUINED SITE OF THEIR FORMER VILLAGE. ii ; 7 
BLOCKS. THE HORSES CAN BARELY KEEP THEIR FEET. ti 
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HE Soviet Information 
Bureau has recently 
reviewed the Red Army’s 
winter campaign from 
November 10, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943. During 
this campaign the greatest 
military defeat in history 
was inflicted on the Germans 
at Stalingrad; the siege of 
Leningrad was raised; the 
enemy forces in the Northern 
Caucasus and in the Kuban 
were routed, and severe de- 
feats were inflicted on him 
in the Middle Don and 
Voronezh area and on the 
central front. Of the more 
important booty, 1490 
enemy aircraft were cap- 
tured and 3600 destroyed ; 
4670 tanks captured and 
4520 destroyed ; 15,860 guns 
captured and 4500 destroyed. 
During the same _ period, 
343,525 Axis officers and 
men were taken prisoner 
and over 850,000 were killed. 
In the first map of the con- 
tinuous front from Lenin- 
grad to the Black Sea that 
has been published during 
the war, the Russians show 
the vast area—a_ region 
slightly larger than Ger- 
many—which has been 
liberated by the Red Army. 
In area these gains represent 
about 480,000 square kilo- 
metres. Undoubtedly a 
stupendous feat of arms by 
our Russian allies. 
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ANOTHER LOAD FOR THE NAZIS: THE CREW OF A RUSSIAN BOMBER CHECK UP ON THEIR MAPS 
BEFORE TAKING OFF ON A RAID OVER THE GERMAN LINES ON THE SOUTHERN FRONT. 
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DOG TEAMS IN SERVICE WITH THE RED ARMY MEDICAL CORPS : HARNESSED TO WHEELED STRETCHERS, ’PLANE 88 
ANE— J. : iv. Vi , ’ $$ 
THE DOGS ARE QUICK IN BRINGING BACK THE WOUNDED FROM THE FRONT LINES. ~ 2 —e ee Siam See 
AIR FORCE FIGHTER PILOT. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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BISHOP NEVILLE TALBOT. 
Assistant Bishop of Southwell since 1934 
and previously, since 1920, Bishop of Pre- 
toria, Bishop Talbot died on April 3 at the 
age of sixty-three. From 1909-1914 he was 

: Fellow, Tutor and Chaplain of Balliol Col- 
? lege, Oxford. He served as a Temporary 
: Chaplain to the Forces in France during 
the last war. Apart from his inspired leader 
ship, he is chiefly famous as being co- ay 
of the Talbot Houses (known as “‘ Toc H.” 


PII OCP ALOT ALAA ATA IAP ED 
IN THE OFFICERS’ CAMP OFLAG IVC., GERMANY. 
THE THREE SERVICES ARE FULLY REPRESENTED. 

} Readers of ‘ The Illustrated London News” and the “Sketch” will, on a variety of occasions, have seen : 
irawings by Lieut. Watton of life and personalities in the famous prison camp, Oflag IVc. Here is a : 
group of officers, from all three Services, photographed by one of their number and sent to this country. 
They all look remarkably cheerful and well, which should prove a source of comfort to their relations and : 

friends who chance to see this picture. H 
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\ CHEERFUL GROUP OF WAR PRISONERS FRANZ Il. 
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MR. BEN DAVIES. 
The greatest of Welsh tenors, Mr. Ben Davies 
died on March 28. It was Carl Rosa who gave i 
him his first important engagement, and he } 
became one of the mainstays of Rosa’s corm 
pany in its most brilliant period of the 'eightie 
He was well known on the concert platform 


PROPAGANDA PICTURE INTENDED TO REFUTE THE PERSISTENT RUMOURS THAT HITLE 
WAS ILL OR EVEN DEAD. HITLER AND GORING IN BERLIN ON HEROES’ DAY. 


The Nazis said of this picture, received recently via a neutral source, that it was taken on Heroes’ Day, when 
Hitler’s voice was heard over the radio for the first time since Noyember It was broadcast from the Zeughaus, 
the war museum in the Unter den Linden, Berlin, where this photograph was taken. The ceremony had been 
postponed for a week. and when the broadcast finally took aes, Hitler announced that the ban on Army leave 
was raised. 
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LIEUT,-COM. G. R, COLVIN, 
Lieut..Com. Colvin was in command of H.M. 
Submarine “ Tigris,””’ which was announced on 
April 5 as “ overdue and presumed lost." Col- 
vin, who has served in submarines for ten years, 
was recently awarded the D.S.O. He formerly {| 
commanded the ‘ Sunfish,” and is reckoned 
amongst Britain's ace submarine commander 
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GIVES A LUNCHEON TO 


SIR ALFRED BAKER, 
eee 


hairman of the London County Council, y . 
He had been THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR SAMUEL JOSEPH, 


in 1930 he OF THE NETHERLANDS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

On March 3! her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, accompanied by Prince Bernhard, honoured 

Mayor and the Lady Mayoress with her company at lunch at the Mansion House. The guests included 
Netherlands Ambassador, the Netherlands Prime Minister, and the Ministers for Foreign Affairs and Finance 
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The 

Sir Alfred Baker died on April 2 

a member of the L.C.C. from 1919; 
| became deputy chairman, and in March this 
| year he was elected chairman. A life governor 


i HLM. 
j 
| of the London Hospital. A 
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LIECHTENSTEIN 
MARRIED 


Great festivities took place recently in Liechtenstein on the occasior 
of the marriage of the reigning Prince, Franz II., 
All black-out precautions were abandoned so tha 
fireworks could be displayed in honour of the occasion, and th 
iny country was a blaze of lights. 

Bishop of Chur in Vaduz, capital of Liechtenstein. 


von Wilczek. 
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LIFTS ITS BLACK-OUT 


COUNTESS GINA 
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MR, CONRAD VEIDT. 
Conrad Veidt, the well-known film actor, died 
rom a heart attack. He was fifty and 
had been a naturalised British subject since 
939. Born and educated in Berlin, he was a 
pupil of Max Reinhardt. He was a master in the 
art of villainy on the screen. 
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$Q.-LDR. K. W. TRUSCOTT. 
The well-known Australian fighter pilot 
hero of the Battle of Britain, Acting Squad 
Leader Keith William Truscott, D.F.C, and Bar, 
is reported missing, believed killed. Born in 
Melbourne in 1916, he joined the R.A.A.F. and 
was trained in Canada as a pilot. 
in 1942. 
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They were married by the: 
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TERENCE P. GARRAGHAN, 
Only 5 ft. in height and sixteen years old, 


| 


Terence Garraghan of the Merchant Navy has {| 


been awarded the D.S.M 
mess boy on a recent convoy to Russia. 
almost 
Merchant Navy to be decorated 

when he was fifteen 


He i 


for work he did as a / 
He is | 
ertainly the youngest member of the } 
ined 
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WOMEN ARE SHARING WITH MEN THE DANGERS OF THE SEA. 


AS THE RESCUE 'PLANE IS SIGHTED, CIRCLING OVERHEAD, THE SURVIVORS WAVE AND CHEER. IN THE BOWS IS ELSPETH DUNCAN, A 


THE LIFEBOATS THAT SAVED THEIR LIVES ABANDONED TO THEIR FATE : 
THERE WERE 17 OF THEM, CARRYING BETWEEN 55 AND 100 PASSENGERS EACH. 


In an article, illustrated with photographs taken by herself, Miss Margaret Bourke- 
White tells the story of the torpedoing of an Africa-bound troopship, and her 
adventures in a lifeboat before being picked up by a destroyer. Miss Bourke-White 
was last year assigned by “ Life'’ to the U.S. Air Forces as the first woman photo- 
grapher ever so accredited. Her story is really of the women, nursing sisters and 
others, and of their cheerfulness and courage in the open boats. She found them as 
brave in war as men. She tells of Elspeth Duncan, one of General Eisenhower's 
clerical staff, who made the best oarsman of all, of Kay Summersby, Eisenhower's Irish 
driver, who. joked continuously, announcing on one occasion that her first breakfast 
order would be “eggs sunny-side up and no yolks broken.’’ Many of the nurses 
were very seasick, but in between whiles they tended the wounded and baled out 
vigorously. Speaking of the rescue bya destroyer, after eight hours in the lifeboat, 


LASCARS (RIGHT) FROM GOA. NOTE HOW OVERCROWDED THE LIFEBOAT IS. 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE HAS A HOT DRINK ON BOARD THE RESCUING 
DESTROYER, WITH LORD DAVID HERBERT, TRANSPORT RADIO OFFICER 


Miss Bourke-White says: ‘‘I came back to the teeming deck, where friends were 
greeting each other with cries of joy. 1 was delighted to find my two room-mates, 
Sister Violet with a few curlers still stuck in her hair The nursing sisters were 
comparing experiences, and white-haired Helen Freckleman, from Edinburgh, turned 
out to be the sister | had seen clinging to the bottom ladder-rung with the waves 
over her. ‘How long were you on that ladder?’ I asked ‘Half an hour,’ she 
replied. . . .” The writer goes on to tell of one boat-load of girls who had been 
in water up to their chests for seven hours, and two other boat-loads of British 
nurses, so exhausted from rowing that they dubbed themselves Oxford and Cambridge 
to keep up their spirits “Cambridge reached the destroyer half a length ahead 
of Oxford.” It is a stirring story of heroism, and although the courage displayed by 
the women is her principal theme, Miss Bourke-White does not forget a tribute to the men 
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A FALLEN BASTION OF THE MARETH LINE: VICTORIOUS SOLDIERS OF MONTGOMERY'S EIGHTH 
This picture, taken during the Battle of the Mareth Line, is symbolic of the 


surge from El Alamein to Tripoli, than it was when, on the night of | the of 
spirit of an army whose achievements are famed in the four corners of the 


March 20, they swept forward in a mass attack on the unknown dangers the E 
world Their morale was never 


higher, even during their irresistible forward of the fortified Mareth ‘Line. The epic story of the Wadi Zigzau, enacted in 


crumb 
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$} BIGHTH ARMY AFTER CAPTURING AN ENEMY PILL-BOX AMONG THE MARETH FORTIPICATIONS. 


ight of the opening stages of the battle, will hold an honoured place in the scroll of | Line resulted in victory for Montgomery's men, who now press onward to 
dangers the Eighth Army's history as the action which paved the way to the a further and even greater task—the final rolling. up of the Axis armies i 
cted in crumbling of the fortifications which lay beyond. The Battle of the Mareth Tunisia, as the enemy broadcasts themse!ves seem to apprehend 
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“IVAN TURGENEV”: A Biography. By J. A. T. LLOYD.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 






2 gyers the last war there was a great spate of Mr. Neville Chamberlain knew nothing of the history of ‘opted”’ for i 

books about Russia and translations from Prussia or Bohemia ; hardly anybody in this country Europe. i 

Russian authors. Russia, that great thing So he A 
stretching on the map from Poland to the settled in 
Pacific, was our ally, and we had to learn Europe ; and 
met his affini- 


The dominant thing 
that strange, pas- 


something about it. 


then was Dostoievsky : ties. He even 


came to 


sionate, tortured soul, who had escaped 

the rope by a minute, been exiled in England: 

Siberia, and then returned to announce a “Thackeray’s 

wild gospel of Russia saving the world by daughter, MR. J. A. T. LLOYD, AUTHOR OF . 
the Russian soul. Now, again, with Russia Lady Ritchie, “IVAN TURGENEV,”’ THE BOOK 





has included REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


in her charm- Mr. Lloyd, the well-known author and 
ing Black- journalist and one-time Assistant Editor ¢ 
© of “T.P.’s Weekly” (1903-1908), has a 
stick Papers great number of important publications to 
some remi- is credit. These include “‘ Two Russian 
. Reformers and A Great Russian 
niscences of Realist.” He is an authority on Russia 
Turgenev, Mg Ng om 7 hg 
whom she biography of the first importance. 
saw for the 
first time in the drawing-room in Onslow Square 
when she was a child. Years afterwards she was 
struck by a certain likeness between the Russian 
novelist and her father: ‘It was one of those 
moments which count in life. Pauline Viardol’s sing- 
ing stirred up unknown perceptions and feelings in 
us all, her beautiful eyes were alight, she almost 
whispered the last words. Just then my glance fell 
upon Tourgenieff leaning against the door-pgst at 
the far end of the room, and as I looked I was 
struck, being short-sighted, by a certain resem- 
blance to my father, which I tried to realise to my- 
self. He was very tall, his hair was grey and abun- 
dant, his attitude was quiet and reposeful ; I looked 
again and again, while I pictured to myself the 
likeness.’’’ When the music had finished Turgenev 
approached Thackeray’s daughter and promised to 
call on her and her sister the following day. He 
failed, however, to put in an appearance, and 
when Miss Thackeray met him two days later 
at the house of a mutual friend, he came straight Fy 


allied to us, its literature is ‘‘ barging 
in.’ The troops are buying, if not read- 
ing, ‘‘ War and Peace’’; the audience at 
the Stoll Opera House stands in silence 
while Moiseiwitch plays the Dead March 
in ‘‘Saul,”” in memory of the dead Rach- 
maninoff, who fled to America from the 
Bolshevik Revolution; and Mr. Lloyd 
writes a book about Turgenev. 

Turgenev, to an ordinary English reader, 
is perhaps the most .congenial of all 
Russian writers, except for Aksakoff, whose 
beautiful three volumes were so perfectly 
translated by Mr. J. D. Duff. He was, 
in a sense that Tolstoy never was, “‘ one 
of us”’ in Europe, with his books in our 
common and classical past. He talked 
our language and he sought our company ; 
he fled from the wastes of Russia. So, 
on occasion, did Dostoievsky. I have 
often thought that the British Empire was 
founded because certain people simply 
couldn’t bear the weather any more; it 
is possible that the whole complica- 
tion of the Russian soul and its novels 
(with the corollary of military resistance) 
may be due to that long winter which 
breeds, in one, patience, and in another, 
exasperation. 
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I think that it is high time that 
some publisher commissioned somebody IVAN TURGENEV ; BORN AT OREL IN 1818 AND DIED IN PARIS IN 1883. up to her at once and made this characteristic 
fer: : 2 s Turgenev was educated at home, at the Universities of Moscow and St. Petersburg, apology: ‘‘ I was so sorry that I coul 0! 
(pre fer ably sii body who has been to and finally at Berlin, where he became a Westernizer. His first great literary success . tgetecagh bajar wry . uld not come 


to see you, so very sorry, but I was prevented. 

Look at my thumbs! See how small they are, 

people with such little thumbs can never do 

what they intend to do, they always let them- 

selves be prevented.” 

That was the European kind of Russian author ; 
the man who, in his prose, is the affinity of Thackeray, 


nts appeared more attractive than 
caused him to be exiled to his estates 


Russia. was “ A Sportsman’s Sketches,” in which the 
their masters. A laudatory obituary on Gogo 
in 1852. His masterpieces included short stories, like “‘ The Backwater, le” ag 
“ First Love,” and the novels “ Rudin” and “ Fathers and Sons.” In 1856 he left 
Russia to settle in Europe, and he was the first Russian author to be read and admired 
by the people of that continent. 
Reproductions from the book “Ivan Turgenev,” by courtesy of the 
Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid. 


Russia) to write a _ history of 





* “Ivan Turgenev.” A Biography. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
Illustrated, (Robert Hale; 12s, 6d.) 


The other kind is even 








BORN AT YASNAYA POLYANA IN 1828 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY ; 
AND DIED AT ASTAPOVO IN IQIO, 
Tolstoy came of an excellent Russian family dating back to the 


sixteenth century. His masterpieces amongst his novels are “ War 
and Peace” and “Anna Karenina,”’ both belgngies to the period 
before his conversion, when his philosophy was ” that one should live 
» as to have the best for oneself and one’s family.” After his con- 
version, broug ht about by dissatisfaction with his prosperous life and 
the fear of death, he adopted the doctrine of non-resistance which 
became “the foundation of the creed known as Tolstoyism. 


knows anything about the expansion of the Grand 
Duchy of Moscow. I saw the other day a statement 
by some Hindu leader that the Council of Asia, 
suggested by Mr. Churchill, should leave England 
out; the only Asiatic Powers were Russia, India, 
China, and Japan. And I remember a report in 
the Press, when M. Matsuoka kissed M. Stalin good- 
bye on a Moscow railway station, to the effect that 
M. Stalin said that they were both Asiatics. So they 
are; although Stalin, brought up in a seminary for 
priests, knows more about the European and Christian 
tradition. But we were in Asia before Russia was. 
Even in Europe the Baltic provinces were taken from 
the Swedes ; and Georgia (whence Stalin comes) only 
surrendered to Russia because of attacks from Persia ; 
and, to the Khans of Khiva, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand, the Russians (whether Tsarists or Bolshevists) 
are arrivals of yesterday. 

These things are facts. As facts Turgenev would 
have admitted them. Dostoievsky and Tolstoy (in 
his later phase) would not have admitted them: 
they were too set on their theories. But the old 
struggle for the soul and body of Russia still goes on. 
It lies half-between the Greeks and the Persians of 


antiquity ; it has to choose between Petersburg and 
Vladivostok. 
Turgenev, whose eyes turned westward, knew 


which way he wanted to go; so also would Aksakoff 
have known; so also, I think, Gogol. But whither 
Russia will now go no man can tell. There is that 
vast country with that enormous miscellany of races ; 
there is that despotic, and also idealistic, government, 
determined to set an example to the world, and excel 
the Americans at mechanical efficiency ; there is that 
climate which makes men patient both against 
domestic tyranny and foreign invasion. Where are we ? 

In the synopsis which introduces this book there 
occur these lines: ‘‘ Visited Europe for the first time, 
1838,"" and “ Left Russia to live in Europe 1856.” 
Those quotations illustrate the pull: and Turgenev 





Pater and George Moore. 
more difficult for John Bull to understand ; but perhaps 
they may make John Bull stir his stumps. 


FEODOR DOSTOIEVSKY ; BORN IN MOSCOW IN 1821 
AND DIED IN 1881. 


One of the greatest of the Russian writers, Dostoievsky produced the 
work that has made him a world classic during the last Seventeen years 
of his life. Amongst ee aortas - his reat novels may be cited ‘ * Crime 
and Punishment, The B Brothers Karamazov.” In 
these works he - then, out -- om of the most important novelists of 
all time, and for psychological imagination, power of dramatic con- 
struction, and for the convincingness and reality of his characters, he 
no equals anywhere. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and i must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war lo win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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THE WAR IN NEW GUINEA: A SEVERE DEFEAT AT WAU AERODROME. 
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STARTED ON 
JANUARY 30. THE ENEMY, IN THICK JUNGLE, BOMBED BY AN ALLIED ‘PLANE. 


~~~. ~~ ~~~+~++~+~+~+~~ ~—~~~~~ 


WAU AERODROME, NEW GUINEA, OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO THE ALLIES, ON FEBRUARY I2 
WAS SUBJECTED TO A SERIES OF FURIOUS JAPANESE ATTACKS. 
sehatane igh nak Pe AERIS A AEE 


at 


RUSHED INTO ACTION MANNED 


THE 25-POUNDER GUNS SENT BY AIR WERE ASSEMBLED, 
BY AUSTRALIANS. THE ENEMY ATTACK, AFTER CLOSE-IN FIGHTING, WAS DEFEATED. 


THE JAPANESE ATTACKED FROM AMAUA, I5 MILES SOUTH OF WAU: THEIR ATTACK 
MET BY 25-POUNDERS FLOWN IN AND SENT STRAIGHT INTO ACTION. 


THE THOUSANDS OF ENEMY TROOPS WHO HAD INFILTRATED THROUGH THE DENSE JUNGLE 


AERODROME : ALLIED SHELLS, BURSTING ON ENEMY 
A WELL-EARNED REFRESHMENT. 


THE DEFEAT OF JAPS AT WAU 
IN DISORDER. HAVING FLED TOWARDS MUBO, THE “ AUSSIES"™ TAKE 


POSITIONS, CAUSED OVER 1000 DEAD, AND THE ENEMY RETIRED 


Of recent weeks little has been heard of operations in New Guinea, but the little the Allies and being attacked from the air. Their losses were heavy for such a campaign, 
has been satisfactory. An epic if small battle began when the enemy, having their main losing about a thousand abandoned dead against slight Allied losses Three days 
base at Salamaua, 15 miles from Wau, started a determined offensive against the later, Washington announced—all part of the same campaign—that fifteen Japanese 

warships and sixty-one aircraft had been destroyed off Guadalcanal against a U.S 


Allied aerodrome of Wau on January 30, sending thousands of troops 
12, after a series of day and night attacks which loss of a single cruiser and destroyer and twenty-two aircraft From Chungking 
came information that the Japanese land and air forces were getting thinner as they 


territories and were suffering from growing shortage of man 
the Chinese estimate Jap air-losses have been, up to date 


important 
through the jungle. On February 
were thrown back with difficulty owing to the Allied shortage of heavy guns, the 
enemy made a final assault. Fortunately, just before this, U.S. ‘planes had brought were spread over vast 
over parts of 25-pounder guns, which were hastily assembled and run into action power. According to 
The enemy met a hot reception and retreated hastily towards their base, followed by 3600 first-line and 3500 reserve ‘planes 
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“ HERRENVOLK ”—SCENES OF OPPRESSION IN NORWAY. 
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Pastor Ludw. Schibeler 


«Shap | meg et rent Merce.» 
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GERMANS REQUISITION THE HOMES OF NORWEGIANS: A BLOCK OF FLATS IN OSLO, 
WHOSE TENANTS RECEIVED THREE DAYS’ NOTICE TO VACATE, WITH REMOVAL VANS 
COLLECTING THEIR BITS AND PIECES, TO MAKE ROOM FOR THEIR GERMAN OPPRESSORS. 
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' A CHARACTERISTIC SHOP WINDOW IN OSLO: A DAIRY, WHICH CONTAINS NO 
i FOOD»ONLY PLACARDS. THAT ON THE RIGHT SAYS “‘ SOLD OUT OF BUTTER”— 
BUT NORWEGIANS HAVE TASTED NO BUTTER FOR MANY LONG MOONS. 
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THE MAIN RAILWAY STATION IN OSLO, SHOWING A SURFEIT OF SWASTIKA FLAGS, BUT i 

DESERTED PLATFORMS. YET THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN IMMEDIATELY BEFORE A SPECIAL H 
TRAIN OF HIGH GERMAN OFFICIALS WAS DUE. BOYCOTT IS ONE OF NORWAY’S WEAPONS. a 
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A POLICE PLACARD OFFERING A HUGE REWARD OF 100,000 KRONER 
(£5000) FOR “ SABOTEURS” WANTED. THE MEN HAVE BEEN AT LARGE 
' SINCE AUGUST, AND ARE PROBABLY HIDDEN BY THEIR FRIENDS. 
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P HERE A ‘FARMER WHO BROUGHT TO TOWN A FEW ODD PARCELS OF MEAT AND THESE LITTLE NORWEGIAN GIRLS ARE PLAYING IN SUCH PART OF THEIR RECREATION 

| ¥GGS FOR FRIENDS HAS BEEN ARRESTED BY GERMANS AND QUISLINGS. A ; i GROUND AS IS NOT COMMANDEERED BY THE WSHRMACHT FOR STORAGE OF TANKS |; 
* POLICEMAN IS IN POSSESSION OF HIS HORSE AND CART. a L ——READY FOR USE AGAINST THE NORWEGIANS IF NEEDED. 4 
Norway, now entering into her fourth year of hated German occupation, has daily for officials and also for their wounded brought from Russia. The Norwegians can 
to draw in her belt more tightly. The food shortage is becoming more and more only meet these characteristic acts of Nazidom by sabotage, passive resistance and 
serious Butter and margarine have scarcely been seen for months, and frequent nerve-war tactics. One of our pictures shows a police reward offered of £5000 for 
disturbances have occurred when a queue of women, waiting all night in the cold, two wanted men, accused of *‘ murder, assistance to an enemy power, terror activities 
have seen the whole consignment whisked away in German lorries. Hitherto towns- | and carrying arms."' They have been at large since August! Ninety-eight per cent. 
folk were helped by country people, who established a “ white market,"’ smuggling in of Norwegians are united in their hatred of Germany, augmented daily as in the 
food and distributing it among the patriots The “Herrenvolk"’ are now ruthlessly case of a Norwegian sentenced recently to two years’ imprisonment for not surrendering 


suppressing this Another act which rankles is the Nazi seizure of accommodation his seat in a tramcar to a German officer. 
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THE NEW SANDHURST: 
TRAINING FUTURE 
TANK OFFICERS. 











OFFICER CADETS 
MARCHING PAST THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE: 
FUTURE TANK 
OFFICERS SWING 
ALONG IN PERFECT 
RHYTHM AT SAND- 

HURST. 


ANDHURST has 
been called the 
“home of _ spit-and- 
polish,” applying the 
phrase to the past only, 
but this is a term which 
is easily misused, and 
if not quite so much 
time is now spent on 
cleaning boots and but- 
tons, the cadets of the 
Royal Armoured Corps 
at Sandhurst certainly 
have that final spit, and 
polish, in their training 
which turns them out 
the best tank officers 
the world has ever pro- 
duced. They are smart, 
too, nothing sloppy 
being permitted in their 
dress or drill. 


“(RIGHT.) LOOKING AT 
THEIR) OWN MIS- 
TAKES : A LARGE 
MIRROR HELPS 
CADETS TO CORRECT 
THEIR FAULTS DURING 
ARMS DRILL AT THE 
ROYAL MILITARY 

_ COLLEGE 
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‘TANK OPEN”: THE START OF THE DAY'S WORK BY A TROOP OF OFFICER CADETS MOUNTED ON COVENANTER TANKS LINED UP IN THE TANK PARK. 
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THE NEW SANDHURST: THE ROYAL A 
NERVE, BALANCE, PHYSICAL FITNESS A 


+ 


‘““MONKEY HILL”’—A PRIMITIVE ROPE BRIDGE AT TREE-TOP LEVEL WHICH TAKES A CERTAIN = 
AMOUNT OF NERVE‘TO NEGOTIATE SAFELY. 





/ 


See, 


7 


PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING OVER THE OBSTACLE COURSE AT SANDHURST: CADETS USING 
THE HAND TRAVERSE METHOD TO CROSS A STREAM. 


age 





| 





THE 


ANOTHER OF THE NERVE TESTS FOR CADETS: SWINGING OFF THE 18-FT. WALL ON ROPES 
AND LANDING PARACHUTE FASHION. 





ee 


A NERVE AND BALANCE TEST FOR CROSSING BROKEN BRIDGES: THE “ BRIDGE” CROSSING A 30-FT, RIVER BY SWINGING ON A ROPE: IF YOU DON’T GET ACROSS IN ONE IT MEANS _ 
1S 25 FT, HIGH AND THE CENTRE SPAN IS MISSING. A CERTAIN DUCKING. 
This comprehensive series of photographs, including those on the preceding page, | and practice of mechanical warfare, the care and maintenance of modern -_ 
shows the work of the Royal Armoured Corps O.C.T.U. at the Royal Military machines, weapons and equipment, and the hundred-and-one other subjects rot 
College, Sandhurst. This home of tradition is now given over to the turning out which go with them. They also undergo the most gruelling tests of nerve, 4 
, wi 


of the best tank officers in the world. The Officer Cadets are taught the theory balance, physical fitness and agility, so that when they obtain their commissions 


ERTAIN 


ARMOURED CORPS O.C.T.U. AT WORK. 
AND AGILITY TESTS FOR THE CADETS. 
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A STEADY NERVE IS NEEDED TO NEGOTIATE THIS SLIPPERY POLE PLACED ACROSS A STREAM. 


A TRICKY MOMENT ON THE OBSTACLE COURSE. 


THE RAMP; THIRD STAGE IN PARACHUTE-LANDING TRAINING, A 12-FT. DROP. IN THE BACKGROUND 


CAN BE SEEN OTHER OBSTACLES. 


“GRIDIRON”; A BALANCE AND NERVE TEST. 
BELOW TO CATCH UNSUCCESSFUL CADETS. 


they are fully qualified to lead men such as those who have made the Eighth 
Army the victorious force it has proved itself to be. Some of the tests shown 
here are as tough as are found anywhere, and can be compared in many respects 
with those now current in the battle schools all over the country. The young 


NOTE THE BARBED WIRE PLACED READY 
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TARZANS OF ‘“‘ MONKEY HILL”: A STOMACH TRAVERSE ON DOUBLE ROPES SLUNG 
BETWEEN TWO TREES AT THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 


CLIFF CLIMBING: A 3O-FT.-HIGH WOODEN CLIFF, WITH SMALL HAND- AND FOOT-HOLES 
CUT IN THE SLIPPERY SURFACE. 


men are fighting fit by the time they exchange their cadets insignia for their 
officers’ uniforms after the passing-out parade, and are ready in every respect to 
take up their new duties. Sandhurst has become very up-to-date in its methods, 
and fully mechanised. 
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KEY TO THE NUMBERS | 
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40. Iron foundry No. 2. 
41. Engineering shop, 
electric plant. 
7 
42. Bar mill No. 3. 
43. Annealing shop No. 4. 
44. Engine building shop > 
fo, 22. 
6. Special railway 
wagons. 
7. Pressing and stamp- 
ing work. 
8. Transformers: high- 
voltage current appa- 
ratus ; 4 
9. Agricultural machin- : 
ery. +O 
10. N . O y 
Locomotive repair i . e 
( shops. © ‘ a 
O 
u. BS es | 
ry : 
12. Power engines. Aes Bt / Se] SS) 7) d 
; ? [STs 
3. Signa i atus. 
13. Signalling apparatu yd YG ER TS 8 
a : 
14. Apprentices’ training ° al Pe A 
shop. . Ne... ® 
\ 
15. Screws, bolts: now \ 
possibly fuses. ~ 
e s 
. / 68 
16. Pumps, screws, now InN 5 
possibly gun mounts es 2 
and carriages. ) ¥ . q 
45 Brass foundry. % os 
46 Pattern-making shop. = . , 40 
47-48. Shops for wheels 
and ales is ) : le 
49. Anncaling shops . 
Nos. 1 lo 4 a Ry 
17. Plate mill, now pos- : 
sibly armour plates. 4 ys 
‘2 
|? 
$0. Crucible steel foundry L VS Qs 
No. 4, cructble shop, ae N PV 
electro-steel shop. “uv 
- < 
> 
cs << , 
18, Corn mowers and ~m DS foe ° 
binders. = 2 i>) 'S 
s 
19. Cash registering [> a 
boxes. s “ Ss 
9 
* 
20. Foundry halls 
41. Forge 
s2. Old tyre mill 
53. Boiler shop; struc : 


. Pneumatic tools, now 


. Tractor building, now 


. Locomotive engines 


. Building and repair- 


. Locomotive and 


ILLUSTRATED 


A COMPLETE PLAN OF KRUPPS, DEVASTATED IN 









ON THE PLAN: } 





possibly gun tubes. 





possibly gun mounts. 





and wagons. 


ing—railway wagons, 
iron and steel wheels, 
now possibly military 
vehicles. 


wagons section. 





tural and plate work 





A DETAILED PLAN OF ALL SHOPS IN KRUPPS’ 


Krupps’ enormous works from the bomber’s point of view must be identified without | 
difficulty, bounded as they are on two sides by railways and intersected by three 


main roads 


four football grounds, or Shop No. 20, 600 yards in length 
are Nos. 10 and 49, with massive wails carrying gantries to raise 200 tons, and also 
Nos. 17 and 39, with their gigantic presses 
in 


Camouflage would be sorely tried to conceal their outlines. Some idea 
their magnitude can be gathered from Shop No. 3 of the plan, which would take | 
Difficult shops to replace | 


There have been many changes doubtless 
recent years, as, for instance, No, 50 in the plan, which may be identified with 


ESSEN 
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THREE MAJOR RAIDS. 


54. Bar mill No. 1. 





Bh 55. Quick hammer forge. 

56. Steam hammer and 
hand forge. 

S\ = A Prete live! . — 
X ; WIN? ) Sei 21. Tyre mill. 





. Iron foundry. 


7 - 7 22. Measuring apparatus, 
1) au tT possibly gun sights. 
621M ] ——————— ar 


57. Hydraulic presses shop 
No. 2. 

58. Bessemer shop. 

59. Plate mill. 



































6o. Forge, wheel forge. 
is} 61. Engineering shop 
: No. 8. 
9 62. Repair shop No. 2. 
63. Iron foundry. 
g fn 64. Openhearth shop 
}; thet No. 1. 
+, BS 65. Openhearth shop 
tt No. 6 and steel cast- 
ings. 
66. Openhearth shop 
COA . No. 5. 
nel y 67. Bar mill N vith 
“AMIN i & ee 
id ae 
‘ Om A &> 
‘Schtetiptec y/ t U 
rt AO : 24. Experimenting 
oo  —- — _ ground. 


E 
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. Steel structures. 


8 


Material for railways. 





an on oy: 
Z rest (TA = - Motor-cars and 
eS | engines. 
¢ Stores. 


. Repair: locomotive 
boilers. 
. Surgical instruments; 


AQ 5 en A \ A i galvanoplastic work. 
a ao 31. Printing machines. 
SX & 32. Store room for 


i_ ~ machines. 
33. Riveting work; re- 
g pair shop, locomotive 


: 
i 

{ 
x 

$§ 8 BN 





O ilers. 
34. Repair shop. 
35. Museum; machine 
Oe. — stores. 
Gi 
pec M1: %. Electric apparatus 
5 A and electro-motors. 
= 
9 ! - 68. Openhearth shop 
" : a No. 2. 
OO ' = A 69. Gas works. 
70. Forges. 
r S a aa th asia aise 
¥ 37. Moulding and steel 
o e - castings. 
A \ Ny ts) 
0 Weer 
° 
"1 
38. Power looms, now 
DO 5 possibly projectiles 
5 and shells. 


; a as 39. Wire mill ; press shop. 


fe 71. Coal mine Salzer and 
Neuack. 
’ ‘a «72. By-products plant. 


(i) 73. Electric power station 
No. 2 with boiler 


plant. 
take \ . Hy | 74. Engineering shops 


eae Nos. 1 and 2, Tools 
as le shop. 
“ 75. Spring shop. 
o~ 76. Section for building 
work. 
\ 977. Refractory brick plant. 
i 98. Railway section. 
t 979. Printing and book 
S binding section, 
} photographic work. 


The items 40 to 79 in 
italics appear in the pian 
without arrows. 


WORKS, RECENTLY DEVASTATED BY THE R.A.F. 


No. 7 in our issue of March 20 (top photograph, left, page 320), cailed the foundry, 
and heavily damaged by our bombers on March 5. It seems probable that it was 
the centre of the Krupps’ crucible steel production, which changed over to electric 
furnaces. An interesting point is that Krupps developed coal- mines in the midst of 
the plant, which made underground shops a practical impossibility. As the plan was 
completed many years ago, it is extremely probable that many more workshops may 
have since been added. On April 3, several hundred bombers made a third sortie, 
releasing 900 tons of bombs The enemy admitted “fairly big damage.” 


Aces: 5 
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THE END OF AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE: A 


MEDITERRANEAN “KILL.” 


BROUGHT TO THE SURFACE BY A CONCENTRATED DEPTH-CHARGE ATTACK BY TWO BRITISH DESTROYERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE “ ASTERIA™’ 
SURFACES FOR THE LAST TIME. HER CREW LINE UP ON DECK, WAITING FOR THE BRITISH NAVY TO PICK THEM UP. 


THE END OF THE “ASTERIA": 


MEMBERS OF HER CREW SWIM TOWARDS THE BRITISH DESTROYERS AS THEIR SUBMARINE TAKES HER FINAL PLUNGE TO THE BOTTOM 


OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF THE CREW WAS RESCUED, THE EXPLOSIONS KILLING VERY FEW. 


Depth-charges are the weapon most feared by the submarine, and their explosions blast 
the vessel to the surface, where she can easily be finished off by gunfire, ramming or other 
methods. Besides the attacks by ships carrying depth-charges, aeroplanes also employ 
this method for hunting and destroying the U-boats, with the added advantage that 


a submerged vessel can be seen from the air whereas the crews of our destroyers 
and corvettes have to rely on sound detection to tell them the enemy's position 
The above pictures were taken by a British Naval Officer in the Mediterranean when 
two British destroyers depth-charged the Italian submarine ‘* Asteria 
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BRITAIN’S AIR MIGHT AS EXPRESSED IN R.A.F. SQUADRONS’ 
































































































































7 Y 7 a a ~ 7 . 
NO. 3 SQUADRON. NO. I0 SQUADRON. NO. 3I SQUADRON. NO, 33 SQUADRON. 77 
MOTTO : “‘ THE THIRD SHALL BE FIRST.” MOTTO : “‘ TO HIT THE NAIL ON THE HEAD.” MOTTO : “ FIRST INTO THE INDIAN SKIES.” MOTTO: “ LOYALTY.” ] 
3 ‘lees. 2 ae ee _— r 
a “~~ x 7 x - < 
NO. 85 SQUADRON, NO. 88 SQUADRON. i NO. 93 SQUADRON. NO. 106 SQUADRON. 
MOTTO : ‘‘ WE HUNT BY NIGHT AND DAY.” MOTTO: “BE ON YOUR GUARD.” MOTTO: “ READY UNDER ARMS.” ] MOTTO: “ FOR FREEDOM.” ] 
L es rt el i | be a x» £ 
eo eee eae Sv 7 | be ae 7 NO. 240. SQUADRON. S 
NO. 225 SQUADRON. NO. 228 SQUADRON. NO. 234 SQUADRON. pr 
“ » os a = a MOTTO: “‘ GUARDIAN OF THE SEA 
MOTTO: ““WE GUIDE THE SWORD. l MOTTO: “ ASSISTANCE FROM THE SKY. MOTTO: “WE SPIT FIRE AND DEATH. | a ane J 
a EAs. = % , i 4 
a . - = yr —- 
NO, ‘311 (czmcnosLovaK) SQUADRON. rc NO, 502 SQUADRON. ; NO. 603 (CITY OF EDINBURGH) SQUADRON. f NO. 611 (WEST LANCASHIRE) SQUADRON. y 
— epee A ae — MOTTO: “I FEAR NOTHING.” MOTTO: “IF YOU DARE.” MOTTO: “BEWARE! BEWARE!” i 
<, a eee oe < ae Sar. nS onl A re LY a a a ~ a 





Above is the second of our new R.A.F. series of Badges and Mottoes (the first 
published in last week's issue), to be continued. The selection we present appear 
at an opportune moment, since on April 1, commemorating the Silver Jubilee 


| 
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of the Royal Air Force, the King was pleased to honour the great occasion by 
announcing his intention of awarding standards to the R.A.F., to be granted 
to operational squadrons which qualify by length of service or by virtue of 
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HERALDIC BADGES AND MOTTOES: No. 2 OF NEW SERIES. 
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NO. 50 SQUADRON. 
MOTTO : “‘ FROM DEFENCE INTO ATTACK.” 


acmale 











¥ NO. 53 SQUADRON. NO. 61 SQUADRON. NO. 78 SQUADRON. 


MOTTO: “UNITED IN EFFORT.” eS eee ee MOTTO: ‘“‘ NOBODY UNPREPARED.” 
THE CLEAR SKY. 






































semaines 

r wo. 615 (COUNTY OF SURREY) SQUADRON. 1 
MOTTO: “WITH OUR UNITED FORCE.” 

Se ne ae Ee SR ee 


outstanding achievement in operations. They will be made and presented after the 
war. The R.A.F. which thus celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, was formed 
at a critical period of World War I., by the amalgamation of the Army’s and 
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Z NO. 134 SQUADRON. NO. 145 SQUADRON. NO. 154 SQUADRON. NO. 220 SQUADRON. a 
MOTTO: “ WE SHALL FLY THROUGH MOTTO: “WE FIGHT BY DAY MOTTO : “‘ BY THIS MEANS TO VICTORY.” MOTTO: “WE OBSERVE UNSEEN.” J 
a ALL DIFFICULTIES.” s AND NIGHT.” ce 
" t . 
claralapy 
Bi: $ 
ae ee ra 
oo | 
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————— - an» i herent aa or > as a ——_- oo > ee 
w NO. 245 SQUADRON. ; me NO. 248 SQUADRON. NO. 253 SQUADRON. r NO. 279 SQUADRON. 
MOTTO: “I PUT TO FLIGHT, I DO NOT MOTTO: ““WE MUST END IT.” MOTTO: “‘“COME ONE COME ALL.” MOTTO: “TO SEE AND BE _ SEEN.” 
‘ FLEE.” q 
Se eee + A 
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r NO. 654 SQUADRON. r NO. 918 SQUADRON. oo 2 ee. 4 
MOTTO: “* PROGRESSIVE.” MOTTO: “ DEFEND THE FOLD.” St SS Pe oe Soe Ansa 
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Navy's Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service. It came into 
being after three years and eight months of war, and its birthday falls after 
only one month's less experience of a greater war. (Crown Copyright Reserved 
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—" WAY OF Hi pa IN THE AIR. 


NE {ITHER soon nor late, the pretty migrants who come to find among us their com- 

fortable summer lodgings are arriving, or have arrived. They sought the same 
places last year and will do so next year, and their forbears did so before there was an 
England. The wheatear—more properly the white ear, because of the white rump it 
flirts as it flies—was among the first, and was in such haste to find its barren hills and 
moors that it braved the east winds of early March. Then came the chiffchafis—‘ them 
jolly little sixpences,”’ as an old Sussex gardener called them—and they are the forerunners 
of all the wild rush of migrants which swell the chorus of song in April. The chiffchaff 
is a persistent and industrious performer, and his call, like a shuttle going to and fro, puts 
into the shade the joyous song of the willow warbler, 
which had the start of him. 

The dates of arrival of the migrants are as vari- 
able, or nearly so, as that of Easter, and this surprises no 
one, for the flyers have a long way to come, and one of 
them, the swallow, may take as long as 105 days on his 
journey from the Cape. So the cuckoo may come early in 
April instead of on his official date of the 14th, which is 
fixed by the old Sussex tradition that the Old Lady of 
Hefful (Heathfield) Fair lets him out of her basket on 
that day. The male cuckoo comes first, perhaps out- 
distancing his mate, or more likely looking out for 
the likeliest spot for mating. 

The cuckoo comes from Africa or Arabia, and as he 
finds occupied or unoccupied lands in Europe, other than 
our own, has, like other northern-wending migrants, 
several routes open to his choice over the Mediterranean. 
Some of the spring migrants may still be resting in the 
oases of Libya. These fly along a broad avenue parallel 
to the Nile, but not along it: and have then three ways 
to choose from. There is the Tunisian-Adriatic route ; 
there is the Italo-Spanish route to the north of Italy and 
so to mid-Europe, with a branch to the south-west of 
Spain ; there is the route most of our visitors must take, 
the western way, along the Atlantic coasts of Spain, 
Portugal, France, the English Channel, and so on to the 


SWALLOWS AT THEIR NEST: 





SWALLOWS RETURN UNFAILINGLY 
EVEN TO THE SAME EAVES. 


Baltic. They must have been taking, or alternating, TO THE SAME HOME AND 


these unmarked ways since the last Ice Age. 

The general rule for all the immigrants from the south is that 
every bird breeds in the coldest part of its range. The nightin- 
gale, which at this moment may be singing as he comes amid 
the roses of Granada, breeds in summer in the north temperate 
zone, and in autumn withdraws to the tropics, avoiding winter 
altogether. The real long-distance travellers, the swallow chief 
among them, exchange a northern for a southern summer. 
But in the south they do not breed. In our summer, they occupy 
the whole of Europe, North-West Africa and Western Asia: in 
winter, they are absent from their breeding-range, and are 
found about Cape Town in October or November. Then in 
April not a swallow is left there. 

This is a rule of conduct due to some common physiological 
cause, like ‘* that strange ardour to be gone ”’ when their breed- 
ing season is over, and is not to be ascribed to acquired habit, 
like that which confines the nightingale, when it comes to 
England, mainly to the southern counties, within a line drawn 
through Plymouth and Somerset and the Welsh borders to south 
Cheshire, Derbyshire and south and east Yorkshire. Elsewhere 
the bird is far more catholic. Cyprus, Asia Minor and the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea hear its song. But apart from age-old 
habit, the good reason of the food supply intluences the choice 
of the breeding-range. Nowhereds it we plentiful than in the 
countries of the northern spring, and agriculture has left it less 
touched in Britain than almost anywhere. A contributory cause 
for the immigrants’ choice of breeding territory has been rather 
doubtfully ascribed to the length of the northern day, with its 
fifteen or sixteen hours of daylight in which the bird bread- 
winners can pursue their industrious search for food. That is 
more than is at their disposal in more southerly latitudes, and, 
with all the activity displayed, is not too much, When all is 
done and all the young are fed and set on their way to earn 
their own living, it is no wonder that the parents seek another 
clime for rest and recuperation. 

There are differences among them. The young nightin- 
gales go off in August, leaving the old parents to 
complete their moult before setting out for Equatorial 
Africa or farther south. The swallows, who are the most 
northerly and the most southerly of excursionists, may 
come in March, though oftener in April, aaa till 
October, young and old mingling in the aatur ) Went. 
None can tell how far this long education on the breed- 
ing-ground influences the swallows in the certainty that 
next year’s visitors will return to the place, or 
even to the cottage eaves where the family was born 
and bred ; though this is not a singular faculty of any 
breed of migrants. 

The cuckoo has been left till last on our list, not that 
he is distinguished by his length of flight or stay, but 
because of the peculiar maternal habits of his mate. 
Cuckoos, like other migrants, come back to the familiar 
homestead, and, as some ornithologists are persuaded, 
to the place where they were born. It is one where 
they will find, there or thereabouts, the meadow-pipit, 
the pied wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the sedge-warbler, 
the pied warbler, the robin, the yellow and cirl buntings, 
and with these acquaintances they make so free that the 
female cuckoo lays her egg in their nests. Mr. CNance has 
resolved the doubt whether she actually layS the egg 
there. She does sometimes in face of difficulties, and 
does not deposit it after carrying it to the nest in her 
beak. Any egg seen in her beak has been taken out 
of the nest and afterwards broken or devoured, The 
birds on whom these insults and injuries are inflicted are named fosterers ; and though a 
fosterer may resent the imposition, sometimes leaving the nest in disgust and sometimes 
burying the intruded egg beneath another layer of nest, she is more likely to incubate it 
and feed the intruder when hatched. 

This crime of the cuckoo a been discussed for 2000 years, but in spite of the masterly 
expositions of the Rev. J. i. Jourdain and the indefatigable enquiries of Mr. Chance, 
the reason why the cuckoo ge . away with it is not without obscurity. The chief reason 
why she should is that the eggs she lays be. \r a strong resemblance to those of the fosterer, 
though these may be, according to the victicn, whitish or blue or buff, spotted or streaked. 
rhe selected fosterer was probably of the kind that fostered herself, but why the cuckoo 
1s a class can command a variety of coloured eggs to suit the particular case is a problem 
only to be solved by the obscurities of the evolution of colour in eggs. E. S. Grew. 


NIGHTINGALE BREEDS 





A COCK NIGHTINGALE FEEDING ITS FAMILY: THE 
IN SUMMER IN THE NORTH 
TEMPERATE ZONE, 





A MEADOW-PIPIT FEEDING A HUNGRY YOUNG CUCKOO WHICH HAS 
EJECTED HER OWN YOUNG FROM THE NEST. 


Photographs by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 
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FROM HUNGARY TO CHINA: PRIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC WORK. 


i“ has so effectively gagged the nations under her thumb that any authentic 

light on conditions or public opinion in any of them, even if necessarily not up to 
date, has a rare interest. That is among the many attractions of a well-informed and 
well-written autobiography by a British peer’s Hungarian wife—* Tu1s I Have SEEN.” 
By Judith Listowel (Faber; 12s. 6d.). The period covered is roughly from the end of 
the last war until the spring of 1942. Personal and domestic incidents, sometimes 
highly dramatic (as during Bela Kun’s Bolshevik régime in Hungary in 1919), crop up 
now and then, but the author is mainly concerned with political and international affairs, 
regarding which her conclusigns are invariably shrewd. With a knowledge of five languages, 
a social position that gave her access to influential circles, 
and opportunities for travel or residence in various 
countries, such as France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Russia, England and the United States, she has viewed 
the European scene from many angles. 

In an Epilogue, discussing the new “ Order of the 
Free ” which Britain and her Allies will strive to build, 
Lady Listowel writes : “ In all this we are driven back to 
one document, which has neither aged nor paled in the 
course of 2000 years. The tenets of the Gospel -have 
been preached, but rarely practised. If these are our 
source of inspiration, what a wonderful future is in store 
for us! Mr. Churchill knows this, for he has said, when 
asked for a blue print of the New Order by a friend of 
mine: ‘ I shall base it on the Sermon on the Mount, and 
I shall follow it as closely as I dare without being accused 
of plagiarism.’ This is our New Order. This is what we 
are fighting for.’’ 

There is a pointer to our next subject in Lady 
Listowel’s allusion to a former U.S. Ambassador to 
China, Mr. Nelson Johnson, who had denounced adver- 
tisements of luxuries. ‘ These,” he said severely, ‘‘ are 
the things you care for. Now, when the freedom of the 
world is at stake, I would like to transport all of you, 
bodily, to Chungking. Then you would learn what 
really matters.” Mr. Johnson’s wish is fulfilled, for 
those who read, in “* DestTiINATION CHUNGKING.” An 
Autobiography by Han Suyin. With Sketch-Map of 
China (Cape ; 12s. 6d.). Here, again, we have the self-told story 
of a young woman, full of high ideals, who comes from afar to 
find her soul-mate in England, but in this case both are compat- 
riots from the Far East. Suyin and Pao had been childhood 
playmates and neighbours in Peking, and when they first met at 
a country house in Kent they did not recognise each other. 
Suyin was a medical student; Pao had been sent by the 
Chinese military authorities to Sandhurst for training. Both 
were intensely patriotic and ardent disciples of Marshal and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. They plighted their troth at a London 
street corner, and a few weeks later, before war began in Europe, 
sailed together for China. The wedding took place at a mission 
church in Hankow. Suyin’s return to the domestic fold and, 
later, her visit to the ‘‘ Big Family” in Szechwan, provide a 
revealing picture of Chinese family life and relationships, be- 
trothal and marriage customs, and ancestor worship. The rest 
of the book is concerned largely with more sinister things, such 
as the devastation of Chungking by Japanese bombs. 

Those who prefer to study foreign affairs in otticial publica- 
tions will find a good example in “ Cu1na AFTER Five YEARS 
Or War.” Prepared under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Information of the Republic of China. With Preface by Dr. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, and 8 Illustrations 
(Gollancz ; 6s.). Discussing how China has been able to resist 
for over five years the most powerful war machine in Asia, Dr. 
Koo points to the new sense of national unity, the leadership 
of Chiang Kai-shek, and the Chinese conviction that right must 
triumph. Moreover, alongside the military struggle, the rebuild- 
ing of China’s resources has been continuously proceeding. The 
National Resource Commission is preparing a post-war five-year 
plan to render China self-sufficient, “* able to manufacture her 
own power engines, motor-cars, locomotives, aeroplanes, steam- 
ships, spinning and weaving machines, tractors and other farm 
machinery.”” With the industrialisation of China the Far 
Eastern situation will be radically altered. 

We revert somewhat to the personal note again in 
‘ UNDERSTANDING Cuina.” By Harold B. Rattenbury 
(Muller, cloth, 4s.; paper covers, 2s. 6d.). The author 
has spent a lifetime in that country, witnessing two revo- 
lutions and innumerable “ little wars,” closely observing 
public affajrs and dominant personalities, especially 
Chiang Kai-shek and his family connections. If China 
has not yet achieved complete political and economic 
unity, she has a literary unity unparalleled elsewhere. 
* Apart from the coastal strip from Shanghai to Canton, 
the speech of China, like her culture, in all her provinces 
and counties is practically identical. Out of her 
460 million, nearly 400 million can understand one 
another’s spoken word, while the remaining 70 or 
80 million share a common literature.” 

Readers who like their travel books well spiced with 
thrills, narrow escapes and occasional horrors, and written 
in racy American style, will enjoy ‘** Horizon Hunter.” 
The Adventures of a Modern Marco Polo. By Harrison 
Forman, author of ‘‘ Through Forbidden Tibet."”” With 
31 Photographs by the author (Hale ; 15s.). On the jacket 
Mr. Forman is described as ‘“‘ Times Correspondent in 
Chungking,” but I have not found any passages relating 
to that city, nor allusions to the present war later than 
the 1939 German air raids on Warsaw, vividly described 
from personal experience in the concluding chapter, 

Blitzkrieg in Poland.”” The author had then lately been 
in Moscow, at the same time as the British Military 
Mission, and had intended to go thence to the Far East, where skirmishes had occurred 
between Russians and Japanese in Mongolia. While, however, his companions 
regarded a Russo-British pact as practically effected, he was not so sure. ‘“ I wonder,” 
he said, “ if Stalin and Hitler may yet get together and surprise everyone with a neat little 
bit of double-cross before that Soviet-British Pact is officially announced.” He acted on 
his * hunch " and cancelled his trans-Siberian plans. The morning he landed in Warsaw 
the papers carried big headlines: “ Soviet Russia announces Non-aggression Pact with 
Germany.” Originally Mr. Forman went out East, in 1931, as representative of an American 
organisation selling aircraft to the Chinese Government, and did much valuable photographic 
and reporting work wherever events took him. He was visiting one of the Chinese Communist 
armies when, in July 1937, fighting broke out between China and Japan at the Marco Polo 
Bridge near Peking. The story of his own adventures is worth reading. —Cuartes E. Byves 
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FOR CUTLERY 


STAYBRITE 


SUPER STAINLESS STEEL 


Zoriall table and other 
househol Pe poses 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS 





LIMITED 


We are steelmakers and produce the steels from which these and other goods are fabricated. We ourselves do not manufacture the finished articles. 
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ince its inception over 
20 years ago the ALVIS 
Company has vigorously pur- 
sued a policy of Supremacy 
Through Quality. 
In happier times an IDEAL — 
To-day the struggle for 
Supremacy demands to the full 


the value of such enterprise. 





FOR LAND AND AIR 








Atvis Lim tT ££ Be £ 
ALVIS MECHANISATION LIMITED 








LIBRARY 


During those “ off-duty’ hours, or during the long, weary 
watches when ‘‘ nothing happens,” reading provides one of 
the finest means of relaxation both mentally and physically. 


Harrods Library offers the most 
comprehensive Service in the 
country, and is the only circulat- 
ing Library organised to supply 
every book obtainable. 


Should any book not be in stock at 
the time of request Harrods will 
order it specially for you. 


Quantities of all the popular books 
are added to Harrods Library imme- 
diately they are Issued, and delivery 
is free to any part of the country. 


Write for a prospectus 
of our subscription terms 





HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW! 
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From the ends 

of the earth 

they come... . 
our precious ships 
and their brave crews 
through peril of storm 
stalked by wolves 

the wolves of the sea— 
the U-boats 

in packs. 

But the Navy is there— 
and overhead the 
planes— 

spotting— 

bringing the convoy 
Home 

with its urgent load. 
Food, raw materials, 
Oil for the tanks, 
Munitions— 

to feed 

the gathering force 

of the great assault— 
the final blow! 
Precious cargoes 
precious men— 

and the wolves are many 
They multiply 

they swarm. 

They prowl ceaselessly. 
But the convoy 

comes home, 

for our planes 

are overhead 
Spotting, swooping, 
striking— 


guarding the flock. 


* * *¥* * 





What are we on the home front doing in the war 
It is our part to work harder 
and to save more to stop waste, to save 
food and fuel and CUT OUR SPENDING. That 
is the vital support which we must give to the seamen 
and the airmen who risk their lives for us. The 
great thing at this moment when the dawn is breaking 
is to SAVE MORE, 


.-—— Wings for Victory 


Issued by the National Savings Commitice 


against the U-boats ? 
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No passengets 





CIENCE is discouraging the barnacle. There is 
no room for “passengers” on the smooth sur- 
face of the stream-lined age. 

Industry, too, distinguishes an AEROCESSORY 
from an accessory. It knows the AEROCESSORY 
as a revolutionary product which, far from being an 
adjunct, is conceived and designed specifically to solve 
a vital need of production and is blue-printed as an 
integral part of the whole. 

The AEROCESSORY, moreover, is a product 
sired by the high limits of precision engineering 
essential to the exacting needs of aeronautics — 
standards which are becoming every day equally 
appreciated by all industry in this the Air Age. 


SIMMONDS. 


The Creative Impulse in 


AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 








THE SIMMONDS NUT -: PINNACLE NUT SPIRE NUT 
SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD | 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON, MELBOURNE, PARIS, NEW YORK, 


























SMALL PACKET 1!- 
LARGE PACKET 2'6 


PLUS PURCHASE 
TAX 


RAZORS 


ASK FOR THEM AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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° sere The Austin Reed service to men 
On hit / and women in uniform, centred in 
Ll por Regent Street, London, operates 
Ow in most of the big towns. Wherever 


you may be there is reasonable 

certainty that you will find every 
AFR 3 rx item of your Service wardrobe near 

at hand. Here is a list of our 
branches: Aldershot, Amesbury, 
Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birming- 
ham, Bothwell, “Bournemouth, 
Bristol, Cosford, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
° Hove, Hull, Ilkley, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Repton, Richmond (Yorks), 
Sheffield, Southampton. 














Manufactured entirely in London, England 


Maximum 
price of V.O.B 
23/- per bottle. 


i wh theres no 
use talking 
pe difficult to . 


When available, prices are as follows: ee 3 A Ss i & i i ! 


Standard S.S.  S.M. i es. 

or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- . { ISTIN REED Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old 

Ye Olde Wood ss. E.L. 

Selected Grains a 18/6 21/6 25/- 

Letters S.S., S.M., E.L., om each pipe = g 

indicate stds — Spal Small, Small -Medium, re : ay AY 

rge @ xtra Large e 

Index of pe ae Baron each stem. of Regent Street SCOTCH WHISKY 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London /812) ‘ é ee 
Telephone: Regent 6789 Established 182¢ 


“*Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.”’ 





R.A.F. Service Dress Jacket and Trousers, 
from £11 12s 6d. 
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Pipe 














TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT ! 


, Why we need 
jj : | LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


, 
, “ The need of ex-servicemen of All 


Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 


fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 


and it is vitally necessary that the 


Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 
EARL HAIG’S 


BISCUITS » ||| APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN Nous, RICHMOND, SURREY 


, . m " "i : ¢ € I red under the War Char s Act, 1940, 
3 eai(Ttr %, 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 















STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 





INHALANT 






For the safe, quick 





pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 
OF all Chemists 2/3 
e 









Thomas Kerfoot & Co Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, 


Lancashire 






















































Here is just the delicacy xX e ‘ir 
Ah for invalids and < Cat ~ Oo Vv E R S E A S 
AD Ses “| | SHIPPING 
. # S Re ah egg When you call at 
\ | ideal” savoury for i HALIFAX 
= valic ( = Nova Scotia 
Lee, rewoees SAINT JOHN 
On toast it is the table New Brunswick | 
delicacy par ex ellence MONTREAL 
° ‘ . as “4 ; Quebec or | 
Osborn's ee werea ae | VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 British Columbia 
PATUM PEPERIUM ’ | British C 
THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH ? | OFiISN CONSO!ls 
Also ask for OSBORN'S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN'S | or “EXPORT (aqvotvge cover) 
Be sure zon ot EROS r Stull -~ plie <4 ws = Virginia ci tes at itive pri 
pean, Caestaetio has ll Ge best Gear, Sessa, SUPREME IN QUALITY FOR OVER A CENTURY “le Qond” ter sitenaen sik aatiiaar 








- Ty  ende avour will be made to meet all demand 
We cannot supply direct to the public, 
Send 1d. stamp for Recipe Booklet to Dept. 1,L.N. YY Owing Co Government Rear J > 
Cc. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 ure now only avaslable in certa rea ‘Ni Die yu 

het lea Suppliers to drm, Neoy and Aw Fores Institutions y 


MACDONALD’S ciccnetres 
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THEY 


WAXED LYRICAL <n 


ABOUT 


Rudyard Kipling was expressing more 
than his own delight in the Lanchester car 
when he waxed lyrical about her in that enter- 
taining story ‘Steam Tactics”. With infectious 
enthusiasm, Kipling dilates on the marvel of 
speed, smoothness and power that was 
the pioneer car Lanchester offered to 
pioneer motorists in 1901, 

A good many years have 
gone by since then. But 


Lanchester Cars always 


aimler) 


“RSA 


Ogee 
ta Meg. 


“The palpitating Octopod’’ 
otherwise the 1901 Lanchester 
—of Kipling’s motoring story 
“Steam Tactics’’. 


HER... 


remained just a little ahead of their time in 
design and performance. Like Daimler, like 
B.S.A. Bicycles and Motor Cycles, like all the 
other products of the B.S.A. organization, 
post-war Lanchester Cars will be true to their 


tradition: they too will be ahead of their time. 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 


B.S.A.GUNS LTD. «+ B.S.A, CYCLES LTD. 

WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD. & J.J. SAVILLE & CO. LTD 
DAIMLER CO. LTD. +» LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD 
B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. & BURTON GRIFFITHS & CO. LTD 


MONOCHROME LTD, 


[ANCHESTER 











